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Diplomatic Relations With the Vatican 


The Vatican State 


Before 1870 the Pope was both Supreme Pontiff of the 
Roman Catholic Church and sovereign of the Papal States. 
From 1870 to 1929 when the settlement was reached with 
Italy in the Lateran Treaty and the Concordat he had no 
temporal power. In the latter year he was recognized by 
Italy as sovereign of Vatican City. In 1934 the British 
government officially recognized the Pope as sovereign of 
Vatican City and ordered that if the Pope should visit any 
part of the British Empire he should receive the salute of 
the same number of guns as other sovereigns and that his 
Nuncios should receive the salute given to ambassadors of 
other states. 

Vatican City has an area of 108.7 acres and (in 1932, the 
last year for which figures are available) a population of 
1,025 inhabitants. ‘The Pope exercises the sovereignty 
and has full legal, executive and judicial powers,” though 
executive power is actually exercised by a Governor, “di- 
rectly and exclusively responsible to the Pope.” Judicial 
power is exercised by a tribunal with right of appeal to the 
Sacra Romana Rota and the Supreme Tribunal of the 
Segnatura. The Pope is pledged by the treaty to a “per- 
petual neutrality in respect of political disputes between 
governments and to abstention from international con- 
gresses called to cope with them unless his mediation is 
specifically requested by both parties to a dispute. Diplo- 
matic relations are carried on by the Secretariat of State.”* 


The Vatican’s Diplomatic Relations 


The Vatican State is, then, certainly a state,’ but it is on 
a somewhat different basis from that of other nations— 
even very small ones. Its diplomatic relations are, likewise, 
not quite those of other countries. Normally, in peacetime, 
any country has diplomatic relations (de jure or de facto) 
with all or nearly all other independent countries. Soviet 
Russia has been, of course, the outstanding exception to 
the rule. And such relationship means that each country 
maintains a diplomatic agent at the capitals of other coun- 
tries. In the case of the Vatican, however, some countries, 
notably Great Britain, have long had a minister perma- 
nently assigned to the Vatican but no corresponding repre- 
sentative of the Vatican is assigned to them. On the other 
hand, the Vatican may send a permanent envoy, though 
not ordinarily a Nuncio, to a country which does not 
maintain a diplomat at the Vatican. Permanent papal 
representatives, sometimes called simply legates, may be 

1 Statesman’s Yearbook, 1941, p. 1230. 

la There has been some controversy among experts in interna- 


tional law over the question whether Vatican City is a state in all 
respects. In any case, other states accept it as such. 
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Nuncios (the highest rank) or internuncios. Apostolic 
Delegates, as is explained later, are not ordinarily diplo- 
matic agents but may fulfil many of the same functions. 

Furthermore, the Nuncio is more than a representative 
of one temporal government to another. The modern 
system of permanent papal Nuncios first developed, accord- 
ing to the Catholic Encyclopedia, in the sixteenth century. 
At that time they went only to Catholic countries. Diplo- 
matic relations with countries outside of Europe began in 
1829 when an internuncio (a lower rank than that of 
Nuncio) was sent to Brazil. 

The Nuncios have a twofold mission and powers in 
accordance with their tasks. As the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Pope, they are accredited to the sovereigns or 
heads of republics to whom they are assigned. As such 
they have the same privileges as ambassadors, i.e., the right 
to immediate personal access to the sovereign or president 
of the state, the right to a secret code and to extraterrito- 
riality. Whether a Nuncio is sent to a country where 
church and state are separated or to one with another 
established church makes but little difference in actual 
practice, well-informed Catholics insist. In Catholic coun- 
tries the Nuncio is ex-officio dean of the entire diplomatic 
corps, a privilege which dates from the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815. Nuncios have also “an ecclesiastical mission. . . . 
They are the representatives of the Pope and as such are 
the organs through which he exercises his ordinary and 
supreme jurisdiction. It is their special duty to supervise 
ecclesiastical administration, and on this they report to the 
cardinal secretary of state... Internuncios “always have 
a diplomatic character, and are sent to governments of less 
importance.”* We are not able to say how many of each 
rank there are at present. 

Apostolic Delegates, “strictly speaking, are always 
ecclesiastical in character, and are usually sent by the 
Congregation of Propaganda to missionary countries. 
However, the pontifical secretariat of state is accustomed 
to send Apostolic Delegates purely ecclesiastical in charac- 
ter to countries which have not had diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See; at the same time when sending an 
Apostolic Delegate to a country which has diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Holy See there is added the title of envoy 
extraordinary, by which title he is accredited to the gov- 
ernment.” 

A more recent statement explains that “the present 
practice of the Vatican is somewhat elastic in the matter 
and a delegate as the representative of the Holy See may 
in fact fulfil the functions of a legate, and it is the custom 

2 Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, Encyclopedia Press, Inc., 
1913, Vol. 11, pp. 161-2. 

3 Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 9, p. 119. 

4 Ibid. 
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of Rome to send such envoys to countries that have no 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See. . . . The Apostolic 
Delegation in Washington [appointed in 1894] is... 
practically equivalent to a nunciature.”® The Catholic 
Encyclopedia describes it as “practically equivalent to a 
nunciature of the first class,” of which there were only 
four in 1911 (the date of its first publication): Vienna, 
Paris which had been vacant since 1904 when diplomatic 
relations were broken by the withdrawal of the French 
Ambassador to the Vatican, Madrid and Lisbon. The 
Apostolic Delegate to America has the power to decide 
appeals by definitive sentence from which there is no appeal 
to the Holy See.° 


Countries Maintaining Relations With the Vatican 


The countries with which the Vatican has maintained 
relations have, of course, varied from time to time. Where 
there have been “religious troubles,” (as the Catholic 
Encyclopedia phrases it) the relations have sometimes been 
completely broken off, sometimes the head of the legation 
has been recalled and a chargé d'affaires left to carry on 
the most essential business. This occurred in the Nether- 
lands when the Holy See was excluded from The Hague 
Peace Conference of 1899, 

In 1913, just before World War I, the following Euro- 
pean countries maintained relations with the Vatican: 
Austria-Hungary, Bavaria, Belgium, Luxemburg, Monaco, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Spain and Switzer- 
land.? 

Thus, the countries of the Triple Alliance, except Italy, 
were fully represented at the Vatican, but Russia was 
the only country of the Triple Entente to have such rep- 
resentation in August, 1914. The difficulties of that 
situation were soon apparent and Great Britain sent a 
minister in December, 1914. France sent an informal 
representative soon after. French and British experience 
are discussed below. 

When the Vatican regained temporal power in 1929 
this gave great impetus to the development of diplomatic 
relations with the different countries of the world. The 
outbreak of World War II added to it. The following 
countries now have some sort of permanent diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican: Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, China (1942), Costa Rica, Colombia, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Finland (1942), France, Germany, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan (1942), 
Monaco, Netherlands (1944), Nicaragua, Panama, Par- 
aguay, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Santo 
Domingo, Spain, United Kingdom, Uruguay, Venezuela 
and Yugoslavia. Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Czecho- 
slovakia were also in the list before they lost their exis- 
tence as independent countries. Several of the Latin 
American countries had no ministers in Rome in 1942. 
Normally Nuncios are sent only to countries which do 
maintain representatives at Rome. When this is not the 
case it may be because the person selected was not accept- 
able to Rome, because a vacancy has not been filled, or 
because of some controversy with the Holy See. The 
Apostolic Delegate to the United Kingdom also acts as 
papal chargé d'affaires to the Polish Government-in-Exile. 


British Experience 
After relations were finally broken off between England 
and the Vatican at the time of the Reformation, papal en- 
voys were sent to London on several occasions for spe- 
5“England and the Holy See.” The Month (London), vol 173, 
77 


Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 9, p. 119-20. 
7 Statesman’s Yearbook, 1913, p. 1167. 


cial tasks. After the Revolution of 1688 no papal envoy 
was sent to Great Britain as a permanent resident until 
1793. He stayed until 1801. On three occasions during 
the nineteenth century Great Britain sent a special envoy 
to Rome; in two cases he went to attend the jubilees of 
Pope Leo XIII. On an earlier occasion, about 1854, the 
Governor of Malta acted as such a representative for a 
short time. The need for counteracting the influence of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary at the Vatican during 
World War I soon caused Great Britain to send a per- 
manent envoy (December, 1914), with the title “envoy 
and minister to the Holy See.” But no papal Delegate was 
sent to Great Britain until Msgr. Godfrey was appointed 
in 1938. Ordinarily, it should be noted, Nuncios and 
Apostolic Delegates are Italians. But Msgr. Godfrey is 
an Englishman. Diplomatically, he ranks as an unofficial 
personage. His official position is only in relation to the 
Roman Catholic Church in Great Britain. Practically, he 
fills an important function as between the Vatican and the 
British government, and has the rights and privileges of a 
Nuncio, though he does not act as dean of the diplomatic 
— French Experience® 

Early in World War I the French realized that without 
a representative at the Vatican they had no way of com- 
batting German activity there. Informal relations were 
esablished in 1914 but without any authorization by Par- 
liament. Officially, the envoy was attached to the French 
embassy to the Italian government, but his real duties were 
to represent his government at the Vatican.® With the 
return to France of Alsace-Lorraine where the old Con- 
cordat with France had been tacitly in force during the 
period of German control there were many new compli- 
cations. Anti-clericals were soon roused. On April 21, 
1919, Jean Bon raised questions in the Chamber over the 
appointment by the Government of bishops for Stras- 
bourg and Metz, saying that it indicated “a forgetfulness 
of fundamental laws, for the law of separation [of church 
and state] is a fundamental law of France.” Formal dis- 
cussion did not come until 1920. The Parliament of 1920, 
which took the formal steps, was a relatively Rightest 
Parliament, it is true. But relations have been maintained 
even under the Popular Front. Furthermore, some of 
the very men who led the argument in 1905 for separation 
led it later for renewal of relations with the Vatican, par- 
ticularly Briand. The project as presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1920 called for credits to establish an embassy 
since the laic principle “can no longer be put into dis- 
cussion. The regime of separation is definitely part of 
our customs as of our laws. The republic is only the more 
free” to consider its interests. Relations with the Vati- 
can should be renewed, it was contended, for French 
diplomacy should be represented wherever questions of 
concern to France are discussed. It was made plain that 
the government had no intention of “leading the country 
toward the wasp-nests of confessional politics,” that the 
laic laws would not be affected, and that the Vatican would 


not be allowed to interfere directly or indirectly in domes- . 


tic affairs. 

The striking thing in the argument is that the points 
raised by those who wanted relations with the Vatican 
were very similar to those who opposed separation in 1905. 
Noblemaire, the rapporteur for the commission on finances 
(who proposed the project) declared “it will be republican 
France with all her republican laws intact who will pre- 
"8 The data in this section are taken from an unpublished manu- 
script on the renewal of relations between France and the Vatican. 


9 Baisnée, Jules A. “France and the Holy See.” Catholic World, 
vol. 112, October, 1920, p. 4. 
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sent her credentials at Rome and... as such... Rome 


has declared she will receive her.” 


Herriot led the debate against renewal and based his 
argument on domestic policy—that it would be contrary to 
the law of separation, etc. One proposal was to send 
only an extraordinary envoy with the rank of ambassador, 
which would avoid the necessity of receiving a Nuncio in 
Paris. Some of the most bitterly anti-clerical Socialists 
and Radical Socialists voted for this, including Herriot. 
But it was voted down and the Chamber finally approved 
the credits by a vote of 397 to 209. The ambassador was 
actually sent in May, 1921. 


We are unable to state what the relationship of France 
to the Vatican was under the Petain government, or what 
that of the Provisional Government in Paris now is. 


American Experience 


Before Myron H. Taylor was appointed as President 
Roosevelt’s special representative to the Vatican in 1940 
probably few Americans realized that the United States 
had had diplomatic relations with Holy See for 20 years 
in the nineteenth century and had carried on negotiations 
for a brief period in 1902. The papers dealing with the 
first period were gathered together by Leo Francis Stock 
in United States Ministers to the Papal States’ Instric- 
tions and Dispatches, 1848-1868,'° from which the follow- 
ing data are taken. 

As early as 1797 American consuls were appointed to 
the Papal States. Although they were commercial rep- 
resentatives, not diplomats, they were “received at all for- 
mal functions on the same footing with full diplomatic 
representatives of other nations.” When Pius IX became 
Pope he was considered a liberal and certain of his early 
acts were received with enthusiasm. On November 29, 
1847, there was a demonstration at Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City, at which an address felicitating him, pre- 
sented by Horace Greeley, was adopted and sent to Rome. 
The Louisiana Legislature petitioned Congress to estab- 
lish relations. President Polk’s message to Congress, 
December 7, 1847, said that “‘‘the interesting political 
events’ then in progress in the Papal States ‘as well as 
a just regard to our commercial interests’ rendered ‘high- 
ly expedient’” the proposal to open relations with the 
Papal States. (The profitable trade relations were never 
realized.) In the House Dr. Stock explains, there was 
“prolonged and bitter debate” led by Lewis C. Levin, 
a leader of the Native Americans from Pennsylvania. In 
the Senate debate, religion was a minor factor. Opposi- 
tion there was based on the idea that our interests could 
be covered by the consulate. 

Buchanan’s instruction to the first chargé d'affaires, 
Jacob L. Martin, were that he should always keep in 
mind that: ‘Most, if not all, the governments which have 
diplomatic representatives at Rome are connected with 
the Pope as the head of the Catholic Church. In this re- 
spect the government of the United States occupies an 
entirely different position. ... Your efforts, therefore, will 
be devoted exclusively to the cultivation of the most friend- 
ly civil relations with the Papal government, and to the 
extension of commerce between the two countries. You 
will carefully avoid even the appearance of interfering in 
ecclesiastical questions whether these relate to the United 
States or any other portion of the world.” He should 
make it known that “our direct relations with the Papal 
government can only be of a commercial character.” 

There seem to have been several.reasons for the can- 
cellation of the appropriation to maintain the legation in 

10 Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America, 1933. 
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1867. The action was based on a report that the Amer- 
ican Protestant Church in Rome had been ordered out- 
side the city. This, Rufus King, Minister to Rome, in- 
sisted in his reports to the State Department was not 
true. The law in Rome was that Protestant services 
could not be held inside the city walls, though not neces- 
sarily outside the metropolitan area. But resident Minis- 
ters of other countries were permitted to hold services of 
their own faiths in their own homes. The English Church 
was already outside the walls—just outside. This was 
about the time of the division in the Church of Scotland, 
which was still holding its services inside the city walls. 
This, coupled with the visit of the Duke of Argyle to 
Rome, called the attention of the authorities to the fact 
that the Church of Scotland was holding services inside the 
city walls—not of course in legation quarters. So it was 
ordered to move outside and was—for a time—allowed to 
have its services in a separate building very near the 
English church. The American Minister had for some 
time had a chapel in the house which he rented. But, 
as the number of American visitors to Rome increased the 
accommodations there were inadequate. Furthermore, the 
owner of the house objected to the fact that perhaps 200 
people were coming there for-church on Sunday. He re- 
fused to renew the lease if the chapel were maintained. 
Then a house near the legation was rented specifically for 
the chapel and the Minister put the arms of the legation 
over it. This seemed to satisfy the authorities. Mr. 
King insisted frantically in his messages to Washington 
that closing the legation was the one sure way to bring 
about the forcing of the American church outside the 
walls—which occurred shortly after the legation was 
closed. Secretary Seward’s letter to Minister King, 
April 20, 1867, explained that the law as adopted by 
Congress “leaves your mission still existing, but without 
compensation” after June 30, 1867. He could stay in 
charge of the legation if he were willing to pay his own 
expenses. No formal letters of recall or notification to 
the Vatican were ever sent. Dr. Stock considers that the 
motives in discontinuing the appropriation were religious 
feeling, the quarrel between President Johnson and Con- 
gress, and sympathy for the aspirations of Italians for a 
united Italy. It was easier to recognize Victor Em- 
manuel’s government with the legation closed. 


The Taft Commission to the Vatican 


When a civilian government was set up in the 
Philippines the Friars’ Lands posed a very diffi- 
cult problem.** The friars had had great political and 
economic power. Indeed, resentment of it was said to 
have been an important cause of the Filipino Revolution 
against Spain. They were now shorn of their political 
power, but they were still in the Islands. To expel them 
and confiscate their lands would be a violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. To allow them to remain would cause 
great friction in the Islands. In June, 1901, Cardinal 
Rampolla, Papal Secretary of State, asked Archbishop 
Ireland to see if an understanding could not be reached. 
The latter appealed to President Theodore Roosevelt after 
he became President on September 14, 1901. By the end 
of the year the President and the State Department had 
agreed to it. They selected William Howard Taft, then 
civilian Governor of the Philippines as chairman, Judge 
Smith, a Catholic with wide experience in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and Bishop O’Gorman of Sioux Falls as 

11 Goss, Edw. F. “Taft Commission to the Philippines, 1902.” 


Records, American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 
vol. 46, 1935, pp. 184-201. 
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ecclesiastical advisor, with a secretary from the Army 
staff. The announcement was met with “the usual out- 
burst from press and pulpit.””. The State Department then 
“attempted to calm the opposition by making it appear in 
his instructions to Taft that he (Taft) was merely stopping 
at Rome on his way back to the Philippines to negotiate 
for the purchase of the Friars’ Lands and to secure the 
withdrawal of the Friars from the Islands.” After con- 
ferring in Rome an Apostolic Delegate was sent to the 
Islands to finish the negotiations. 


Legislative Notes 


President Roosevelt has signed two bills passed by 
Congress dealing with the reconversion of industry and 
the disposal of surplus property which were discussed in 
INFORMATION SERVICE for September 16, 1944. The 
President made clear his opinion that the measures were 
inadequate. The bills signed were as follows: 

S.2051, sponsored by Senator Walter F. George, of 
Georgia, establishing an Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. This is public law 458. 

H.R.5125, sponsored by Representative William M. 
Colmer, of Mississippi, establishing a Surplus Property 
Board of three members, with a chairman, which will 
supervise the disposition of surplus war property. This 
is public law 457. 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor has 
reported out favorably the bill establishing a permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Committee, also mentioned in 
our issue of September 16 and in previous numbers. The 
bill is $.2048, sponsored by Senator Dennis Chavez of 
New Mexico. It is expected that the Committee on Labor 
of the House of Representatives will resume hearings 
shortly. The chairman of the Committee is Representative 
Mary T. Norton of New Jersey. 


The Mind of Germany 


The New Statesman and Nation for September 16 
summarizes the reactions to questioning of some 300,000 
German prisoners, most of them under 30, and finds that 
they seem “to have no conception whatsoever” of the 
German people’s political future. They fall, roughly, into 
three categories, of which the first, and smallest, is the 
“hard core” of fanatical Nazis. A larger group, including 
Party members, has lost faith in the Nazi Party and the 
Nazi State but retains “a very definite mental reservation 
with regard to the person of Hitler,” whom they see as 
“the only stable factor in their whole political outlook,” 
providing continuity. This group manifests “a very odd 
kind of self-pity” and sees a hostile and ungrateful world 
anxious to smash “what they had built up with so much 
love and care.” 

The third category constitutes the majority. With no 
love for National Socialism or for Hitler, they want only 
peace and a chance to rebuild their personal lives. But 
the Allies will have to supply the government, make the 
plans and issue the orders. “It is this absence of any 
feeling for individual or communal initiative and respon- 
sibility which is the most startling and depressing symp- 
tom. There exists among these young men, who should 
be looking forward to a life full of activity, no civic sense 
at all. They have no constructive conceptions of their 
own and profess, to all intents and purposes, a complete 
bankruptcy of political ideas.” The picture is vague, 
confused, inarticulate, and “as for democracy the word 
has no meaning for them.” 


What Do Farmers Expect? 


Staff members of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
recently discussed questions about the postwar period with 
613 farmers in 32 widely scattered counties. Two-thirds 
of those interviewed were farm owners and the remainder 
were tenants and laborers. In the Agricultural Situation, 
Washington, for October, 1944, the opinions of those in- 
terviewed were summarized as follows: 

“Practically all of them expect a depression eventually, 
but a majority are optimistic about the immediate postwar 
years. 

“A large majority want a continuation of price controls 
and price supports for at least two years after the war. 

“A majority definitely expect to make major purchases 
when wartime shortages are over. 

“Most now think that a large proportion of farm-ex- 
perienced veterans who return to their local farm communi- 
ties will be able to make a living, if not much money. 
Nearly all think the government should help veterans get 
farms if they want them, or other work. 

“A large majority want the school and health services 
in their communities expanded. 

“Three-fourths think the United States should partici- 
pate in a world association of nations.: 

“Two in three of the farmers interviewed think there 
will not be a depression during the first three years after 
the war—and half of these think the country is in for 
more of a business boom than now. They believe that the 
need for food by the devastated countries of Europe will 
maintain the present high demand for agricultural products 
for at least two years after the war. The third of the 
farmers who expect an immediate depression are largely of 
the lower-income group, frequently tenants and farm 
laborers. Farmers over 45 years old are more inclined to 
expect an immediate depression than are those who are 
younger. 

“As to be expected, the hopes of about all the farmers 
center around a single wish—a continuation of wartime 
farm prosperity without war. They want present high 
farm incomes to continue or go higher with expenses, 
including farm wages, remaining about the same.” 


Postwar Information Bulletin 


The Postwar Information Bulletin, the first issue of 
which has been published, is designed to assist discussion 
leaders, teachers, librarians and others interested in post- 
war questions in planning their programs. The Bulletin 
is published by the Postwar Information Exchange, Inc., 
a clearing house whose members are associated with agen- 
cies working on postwar problems. The Bulletin pools 
information on books, pamphlets, films, recordings and 
radio programs and highlights unusual methods used by 
state and local groups to stimulate interest. The subscrip- 
tion rate is $1.00 a year for twelve monthly issues. The 
address is 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


A Guide for Giving 


The National Information Bureau, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., publishes a Giver’s Guide to 
National Philanthropy 1944-45, at ten cents a copy. The 
Guide lists 130 accredited national philanthropies whose 
expenditures last year totaled $350,000,000. The Bureau 
advises contributors with respect to the reliability of na- 
tional and international charities and philanthropies. 


Printed in U.8.A. 
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